THE DEUX-V1LLES THEATRE

"Hark in! Hark in!"

"Ah, the stag's turned back into the forest/' she thought with relief,
as if she had just been saved from some great danger; she set her horse
into a gallop and rejoined the hunt with some dozen other members
of the field.

"He's turned back towards Mauglaives! I think we'll take him,
Madame la Gomtesse, I think we've got him this time/' cried Laver-
dure, doffing his cap.

And he galloped off down a big ride followed by the field.

Certain now of being in at the death, Jacqueline said to herself as
she galloped along: "As a matter of fact Francpis and I often used to
be cross with each other out hunting. And then, afterwards, we used
to laugh about it... So will Gabriel and I, of course^ when we meet
later..."
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Madame de Bondumont had spent a delicious, happy afternoon by the
fireplace with the gryphons, exchanging memories and some regrets
with her old lover, and then watching him doze. Twice she went to
the wing-chair, stroked the hand with the cornelian ring, even carried
it to her lips, then, shaking as if there were springs in her knees, went
quickly back to her chair, for fear a servant should come hi.

They had loved each other for thirty years, or rather they had been
in love thirty years ago and had developed that sort of tender relation-
ship which preserves the illusion of love in those who have passed the
age for change.

Urbain de La Monnerie had become a widower as long ago as 1875.
His young wife had died in childbirth, as had also the child. Urbain
had then said: " Oh no, I'm too sad, I shall never marry again."

When they had begun their liaison, Odile de Bondumont had still
been married. But even after the death of Monsieur de Bondumont,
Urbain and she had continued to maintain a similar prudence, a similar
perfection of discretion in face of the world; so much so indeed that, in
thirty years, they had barely had as many intimate hours together as
ordinary lovers require to develop hatred for each other in thirty
months.

The age of impotence had come upon them, then that of infirmity;
now they had reached the gates of death. And when Madame de
Bondumont gently raised the blind man's withered hand to her wrinkled
. lips, and he pretended not to notice it, they felt the same intensity
of emotion as the most passionately violent of embraces could have
given them, because they never ceased thinking: "Let us savour this
to the full; it's all that remains to us and perhaps ifs for the last
time."

The Marquis started up from his doze.
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